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ADVERTISEMENT. 


WHEN Lord DowpoxaLD preſented the Publick with 
the production before us, containing his Improvements in the | 
Art of Salt-making, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by charges againſt 
Ireland exceedingly illiberal :—but they were withal /o 11 
| ſupported, as to merit little regard, and create no alarm. 
But marking its progreſs, and ſeeing that the rank of its 
Author, alone, had ſtamped it with conſequence ſufficient to 
miſlead, not only ſeveral of his countrymen, but other per- 
ſons ſtill more reſpectable, who look no deeper than the ſur- 
face of bold aſſertions ; z it became, 1 neceſſary to pay it 
ſome attention. 

And obſerving that his Lordſhip offers the love of his coun- 
try, for a juſtification of his illiberality and, injuſtice to Ire- 

land, the Writer of theſe ſheets, no leſs a lover of /g country 
than his Lordſhip, offers the ſame reaſon for detecting, and ü 
confuting theſe charges in the firſt inſtance ;—and for ſhewing 
the futility of this pretended improvement in the ſecond. 
It may alſo be neceſſary to take notice, That when this 
many · faced mathematical mercantile political chemical 
and mechanical production appeared, it contained matters not 
generally underſtood, which accounts for its not being taken 
: notice of ſooner, as well as for its falling to the ſhare of the 
Author of theſe pages to reply to it, rather than to others 


more capable, as writers, of beſtowing wand it the — 
ſion it deſerved. 
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f Thoughts on the Manufacture and Trade of Salt, Oc. 


F HE Noble Author ſeems to labour zea- j 

| 4 louſly, in order to eſtabliſh an opinion in | 
England, that Ireland manufaQures an immenſe 
quantity of falt, merely for the purpoſe of - 
ſmuggling it into Great Britain ;—and to give 
colour to this charge, has aſſumed calculations, 
perhaps the moſt futile, uncertain, and unn 
ſupported, that were ever offered for argument, 1 
or made the ground of national calumny. = 
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He tells us (a), That the annual revenue 
< ariſing from the Salt-duties of England, 
when at 38. 4d. per buſhel, was upwards of 
e 700,000l. that the number of buſhels of 
« falt uſed in England, according to the above 
duties, is 4, 200, ooo; the number of inhabi- 
“ tants in England ſuppoſed ſeven millions; 
e each perſon, on an average, would, in 


: e houſhold uſe, falting meat, &c. conſume 


335. 


That (b) On an average of twelve years, 

preceding the 5th of April, 1783, the quan- 
s tity of ſalt made annually in Scotland a- 
«< mounts only to 349,512 buſhels, and the 
e quantity of foreign ſalt imported for the 


< fiſheries to 85,179 buſhels ; 3 total, 434691 
6 buſhels, 5 


“The number of inhabitants eſtimated in 
* Scotland at 1, 500, ooo; each perſon, ac- 
e cording to the above quantity of 434,691 
* buſhels, is ſuppoſed, for houſhold uſe, ſalting 
c fiſh, meat, &c. to conſume only 16zlb. in- 


e ſtead of 33 Alb. the quantity uſed in _ 
and.” 


| () Thoughts on the Trade of Salt &c. 
N (00 Ibid. 


That 


E 
That is, in ſhort, he tells us, that if all the 
fſalt made in England was divided amongſt its 
inhabitants, they would each ſhare 3341b. as 
appears by their groſs ſalt duties; but that if all 
the falt made or imported into Scotland, for 
which they pay duty, was divided amongſt the 
people in like manner, they would ſhare but 
164lb. © And, ſays he (c), If equal quanti- 


ce ties of ſalt are ſuppoſed to be conſumed in 


4 Scotland and England, according to their 
< reſpective number of inhabitants, there muſt | 
be uſed goo,ooo buſhels; conſequently 
„ there is ſmuggled into Scotland, from Ire- 
« land or elſewhere, 465,303 buſhels (i. e. 
4 11,6 32 tuns) annually, whereby the groſs 
e revenue, at the preſent duty of 1s. 6d. per 
* buſhel, is defrauded of the 2 of 
60 345 8981. 38. 6d. ſterling per annum.” 


Yi are Data aſſumed ; calculations and 
concluſions wn a vengeance. 


If, lays he, equal quantities of ſalt are ſup- 
poſed to be conſumed in Scotland as in Eng- 
land, according to their reſpective number of 
inhabitants, &c.— But, excepting his Lord- 


(6) Thoughts on the Trade of Salt, &c. | 
6-464 "tl" 
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ſhip, who ever kappa any ſuch thing: And 
if it may be allowed, to awaken the Noble 


Lord's reflection, I would beg to know from 


him how the people of Scotland could conſume. 
a proportion of falt equal to the people of Eng- 
land ?—The Scotch are not remarkable for their 
export of ſalt proviſions; neither have they the 
navy of the empire, or the garriſons, to ſupply 
with ſalt provifions. On the contrary, we 
know that all the redundant cattle of Scotland 
are ſold aliye, for the conſumption of the Eng- 
liſh market: neither are the general modes of 
living in England and Scotland fo much alike 

as to o lead his . into ſo ſingular a an error. 


| on this ſtrange ſuppoſition, he draws a 
not leſs extraordinary conclufion, and fays, 


+ Conſequently there is ſmuggled into Scotland, 


from Ireland or elſewhere, 11 6 32 tuns of falt 
annually. 


But the grand deceit of his calculations does 
not lie here; it lies in ſuppoſing all the falt 
made in England to be conſumed by * inhabi- 
tants. 


OO tells us he founds his calculations on the 

annual groſs revenue ariſing from the ſalt duties 

of England. 
TY Now 


1 
Now thofs G#oſe duties are, in fact, the dus 
ties of all the ſalt made in England, whether 
exported or conſumed, atid ariſes as ſoon as the 
ſalt is made and committed to the charge of 
the falt-officers in the ſtores; at which time the 


duty muſt either be paid or bonds paſſed for it, 


from which arifes the groſs ſalt revenue of Eng- 
land. But if this falt is expotted the duty is 


drawn back, or the bonds diſcharged ; hence 


appears the fallacy of drawing any calculation 
from ſo uncertain data as the groſs ſalt revenue. 


He tells us the duty was at this time but 


38. 4d. per buſhel, and the gtoſs duty was 
Joo, oool.; the ſalt correſponding, or by which 
this ſum was produced, is 4,200,500 buſhels, 


which he divides as was before obſerved a- 
mongſt the people of England, producing the 
ant £ allowance of 3 3F lb. to each. 


The duty at ils. time is 58. per buſhel on 
falt in England, conſequently the groſs ſalt re- 


venue muſt be about one million ſterling ; yet 


even now the neat ſalt duties do not amount to 


350, oool. per ann. which ſum, had he taken it, 
would not have produced a greater proportion 


ol ſalt for the Engliſh than what he allows the 


Scotch, i. e. 167 Ib. with which quantity we con- 


ceive 
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IE 
ceive the latter are very amply provided, if not 
over-/tocked, for their ſhipping generally take Iriſn 
proviſions, and they can have falt for their fiſh- 
erics from Spain or Portugal at very ſmall du- 
ties under certain reſtrictions. 


Tet, lack are the arguments deviſed by the 
noble Lord, to ſhew, that the Scotch are chiefly 
ſupplied with ſalt by Pct trade—and thus he 
proceeds: i 


i The Iriſh are fo ſenſible of their own inte- 
« reſt, and of the favour conferred on them by 
« 'the Britiſh government, in ſupplying them 

With coals and rock- ſalt duty free, that they 

& think they can do no lels in return than ſup- 

4 ply the inhabitants of the Weſt coaſt of Eng- 

land and Scotland, likewiſe duty free, with 
the manufactured produce of the rock ſalt 

< they get from England, charging, as is rea- 
* ſonable, freight, commiſſion, and the ex- 

« pences of manufacture; and accordingly ex- 

« cluſive of what is ſent to England, three- 

*© fourths of the Weſt of Scotland is ſupplied 

« with /mugeled ſalt of Irifo manufacture. FO 


Q 


And again, (d) © The indulgence . 
« to the Iriſh by the duty free exportation of 
(8) e on the Trade of Salt, & c. 

ES <& rock 


fn 


ce rock ſalt, and the very triling duty upon 
&« coals, muſt, if allowed to continue, capi- 
« tally hurt many Britiſh manufacturers; and 
% among other advantages, may be emed 2 
< parliamentary reward, or bounty to the Iriſh 
«* for refining Britiſh rock falt, and ſmugglin $ it 
into Great Me" * 


The ebe Lewd ole be jocular, but it 1s 
liberal jocularity. The Iriſh are grateful for 
the favour done them; and his Lordſhip would 

have it the Engliſh grant them parliamentary 
reward for their mal- practices; yet has not 
produced one argument in ſupport of all theſe 
prompt charges, better than ſuppoſitions - the 
| reſult of ove ane and lender information. 


If ee, urdhe of the Weſt of Scotland "es 
' ſupplied with Iriſh ſalt, as he would infinuate, 
or that ſo many thouſand, tons are by illicit 
trade imported, there muſt annually be ſome 
thouſands of tons ſeized by land and water, 
as they have many cruizers, as well as innume- 
rable officers belonging to Scotland. Theſe 
ſcizures are all returned to the proper office at 
Edinburgh, which his Lordſhip has not done, 
but could readily have had an account of, and 
no doubt would as readily have favoured us 
with, 


IE 
with, had ſuch information made for his pur- 
poſe, in magnifying this pretended evil, for 
which we ſhall preſently find him exerciſing his 
wiſdom to fende ar emedy. HH 


“The export of rock ſalt (e) to Ireland or 
* elſewhere, (ſays he) ſhould be ſtrictly prohi- 
« bited. Were ſuch an act paſſed, and the 
4 Iriſh made to pay the ſame duty for their 
* coals as the people of London, the evil com- 
* plained of would be effectually cured, that 
e is to ſay, if the noble Lord would ſpake out, 
& for the Scotch being Hmugglers, the _ _ 
& be puniſhed.” 


Again, ( The above water as it will cut up 
« root and branch, the ſmuggling of ſalt from 
Ireland is recommended as a means of in- 
c creaſing the revenue,” 


Hep indeed the noble Lord i in diſplaying the 
depth of his political knowledge, unfortunately 
ſhews how flenderly he is acquainted with the 
ſubject he has undertaken to reform. For had 
he known that Ireland imports a large quantity 
of white ſalt from England annually, perhaps 
15,000 tons or more, he could not be fo ſim- 


(e) Thoughts on the Trade of Salt, &c. 


ple 


CY 1 


ple 2s to conceive that prohibiting rock falt be- 


ing ſent to Ireland, would prevent ſmuggling, 


| Engliſh falt being fold juſt as cheap in Ireland, 
and being as well adapted for ſmuggling as ſalt of 
Iriſh manufacture, which ſeems to be the ſole 
object of his Lotdſhip's alarm. 


Treland imports annually near the quantity of 
falt above-mentioned from Spain and Portugal, 
which might alſo be an object for ſmuggling, if 
ſmuggling could be practiſed with ſo much fa- 
cility as he would teach his readers to believe. 
And if England poſſeſſed no better ſecurity a- 


gainſt ſmuggling than what the noble Lord is 
able to deviſe, ſne would be equally annoyed 


from all her neighbours, France, Jerſey, Guern- 


| fey, and even Scotland herſelf, who has long 
been ſuſpe®ted of a ſmall propenſity to ſmugg- 


ling, would find it much more to her advan- 


tage to carry on an illicit export to England 


than an illicit 1 pot from Ireland. 


Vet ſo happy is our Author i in his ideal re- 


medy, that he exultingly concludes, An (f) 


S effeQtual means having been pointed out for 
< preventing the ſmuggling of ſalt from Ireland, 
<« conſiſting in giving the Iriſh no rock ſalt to 


„ ſmuggle back to us, and making them pay 


* duty for their coals.” 
(f) Thonghts on the Trade of Salt de. 
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1 am by no means an advocate for ſmuggling 
of any denomination, on the contrary, reprobate 
the idea of ſmuggling ſalt from Ireland to Great 
Britain as much as the noble Lord can poſlibly 
do; and have no doubt but the Welſb and 
| Scotch particularly, buy falt in Ireland, clear 
out for the fiſheries, and carry it in ſmall craft 
to their reſpective countries, for where there is 
temptation to illicit trade, ſmugglers will never 
be wanting. But at the ſame time, can allow - 
no merit to miſrepreſentation, into which the 
warmth of his Lordſhip's patriotiſm has not 
only carried him, but into manifeſt abſurdity. 
He ſays, the revenues of Scotland are defraud- 
ed of 348981. 3s. 6d. annually, (to ſhew his 
accuracy) by the ſalt he ſuppoſes to be ſmugg- 
led from Ireland, (that is, if we allow the Scotch 
to conſume near three times the quantity of ſalt 
they can poſſibly have occaſion for), and that 
three fourths of the Weſt of Scotland are ſupplied 
with ſalt from Ireland, now the Weſt Highlands 
of Scotland, with all the Weſtern Iflands, are 
not computed to contain near one-third of the 
inhabitants of the Kingdom, conſequently the 
other two-thirds which are not ſupplied from 
Ireland, ought to produce a falt revenue to Scot- 
land of above 7o000l. per ann. But what degree 
of reſpect is due to his Lordſhip's calculations and 
information, when we find that the whole neat 


ſalt 
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ſalt duties of Scotland does not amount to 


12, oool. per ann. (s) i” 


If we believe the account which the noble 


Lord has himſelf given of the quantity of alt 


manufactured in Scotland, (h) (or perhaps a 


much more correct one that has been ſince gi- 


ven), it would appear to pay a duty of about 


30, oool. per ann. without any regard to fiſhery 
or imported ſalt: but what a falling off is here, 
when it does not, as was obſerved before, actu- 


ally pay 12, oo0l. per ann. And jf his Lord- 
| ſhip's zeal for reformation had not taken a very 
partial turn, he need not have gone from home 
to have diſtinguiſhed himſelf for the intereſt of 


his country, in detecting defalcations of the 


revenue. But it is a maxim in law, that will 
hold good in politicks, that they who prove too 
much, prove nothing at all, which ſeems to be 
the caſe with the noble Lord, for had he been 
more modeſt in his aſſertions, and had he, in- 


ſtead of near 12, ooo tons of ſalt, calculated that 


the Scotch ſmuggle about a tenth part of that 


quantity, though he might have exceeded the 
bavngy of truth or juſt repreſentation, he would 


{4 7) Nen of che nn, Commicter, Briziſh Houſe of 


Commons, 116. 
ch) Hogg's Account < PA Salt made i in Scorland, | before 
a Committee of the Houſe of Lords of Great Britain, 


not 


. * 
not have exceeded that of credibility but juſt 
repreſentation would not have anſwered his pur- 
poſe. The Grievance muſt be momentous, to 
merit his Lordſhip's notice, or perhaps what 
was more to the purpoſe, to render the noble 


| Lord's Patriot in worthy of the notice of go: 
vernment. 


His Lordſhip, however, retains. the honour 
of a chief, and ſeeins to be implicitly followed 
by his countrymen, (i) accordingly we find 
another Scotch manufacturer of ſalt informing 
a committee of the Houſe of Lords of Great 
Britain, that Iriſh ſalt is ſold i in Glaſgow at 28. 
per buſhel, while Scotch ſalt of inferiour qua- 
lity ſells at 38. per buſhel. This tale ſeems to 
carry manifeſt abſurdity upon the face of it ; 
for the object of all illicit trade is extraordinary 
gain. But none or little gain could be had by 
ſuch a fale of ſmuggled | ſalt as is here deſcribed. 
Can it be believed, that ſalt purchaſed in Ire- 
land, which i in caſe of ſuch ſalt muſt be taken 
to Greenock or Port Glaſgow, reſhipped into 
ſmall craft to be carried to Glaſgov or dragged 
between twenty or thirty miles through the 
country, in every ſtage expoſed to expence and 
ſeizure, yet ſold at a price totally inadequate to 
the charges and riſque it runs—which circum- 
(i) Gaven Hogg. 
ſtance, 


1 
ſtance, or want of ptofit alone, muſt eren be 
a ſufficient ſecurity againſt ſmuggling. 


It is almoſt needlefs. to add, that this fact is 
quite unknown to ſome of the moſt intelligent 
people of Glaſgow, with whom I have lately 
converſed upon the ſubject, who, on the con- 
trary, aſſert, that no part of Scotland ſeems 
leſs acquainted with Iriſh falt than Glaſgow, 
nor is there any part where the laws — 
Halt are more ſtrictly attended to. 


But the perſon who gives this account is one 
| of thoſe who petitioned againſt the regulations 
in trade which were likely to be eſtabliſhed be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland, and, like the 
ſagacious Wedgwood (, was panic-ſtruck with 
the danger that might in future attend his trade; 

this good man, ſeeing what his ſuperiors had 
done, thought he could not do leſs than throw 
in his mite againſt thoſe alarming Iriſh, whoſe 


future conſequence he conceived ſo much rea: 
ſon to dread. 


&) Mr. Joſiah Wed ewood, Potter to his Mairy, delle 
that the Iriſh will be able to ſupply the Eaſt India ſhips with 


pottery ware 40 or 50 per cent. cheaper than they could be. 


ſupplied from Staffordſhire ;—and that they may in future 
pron pottery to ſupply | the Engliſh marker. 


The 
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The evil influence of the noble Lord's ex- 
ample is ſtill more fully evinced, in miſleading 
a gentleman of Dr. Anderſon's abilities ;—who, 
in a Report he has made of the State of the 
Britiſh Fiſheries, &c. to a Committee of the 
Engliſh Houſe of Commons, condeſcends to 
become an humble copyiſt of even his Lord- 
ſhip's errors; and, with theſe cheap-· acquired 
materials, advances the following particulars: 
(I) The Triſh, ſays he, manufacture and boil up. 
e Britiſh Rock Salt at a very moderate price; 
<« and this ſalt being charged with a duty of 
only 3d. per buſhel in Ireland, can be ſold ſo 
* very much lower than Britiſh-made alt, as 


* to lay a foundation for a ſmuggling trade, 
88 &c. 9 


- 


a 


o 


Had the Doctor taken a little more pains to 
have made himſelf acquainted with his ſubject, 
he might have ſaid the Iriſh pay no duty at all 
for their manufactured ſalt, which would have 
been ſtill more to his purpoſe in qualifying 
them for ſmugglers. Yet notwithſtanding this, 
'and every other indulgence which he ſeems to 
envy them, they are not able to manufacture ſo 
cheap as Britiſh-made falt can be imported, by 
more than 20 per cent.; nor could the manu- 
facture of ſalt ſubſiſt in Ircland, but for the 


(1) Fiſhery Report, 158. 
equal- 


3 
equalizing duty PA Britiſh manufactured ſalt 
pays upon importation. For it ſhould be ob- 
ſerved, that the Iriſh pay two heavy freights 
for their raw materials, whereas the Engliſh for 
manufactured ſalt pay but one freight. The 
Engliſh have another advantage, ſtill more 
conſiderable, in making their ſalt for exporta- 
tion from brine, which they pump up out of 
the earth, at an inconſiderable expence, while 
the Iriſh on the other hand are obliged to pur- 


chaſe rock- ſalt for cheir manufacture at a conſt- 
| derable expence. 


Dr. Anderſon alſo reports, that a perſon in 
the Ifle of Skye told him he had imported in 
one year, from Ireland, 972 tons of falt ; and 
that he was not the only importer in the iſland. 
This account muſt be exaggerated ; but whe- 

ther from the vanity of the merchant importer, 

or through the prejudices of the relator, we ſhall 
be the better able to judge when we ſee the cone. 
cluſion the learned Doctor draws from it. 


(m) Suppoſe (ſays he after his patron) that 
Soo, ooo perſons in England, and as many in 
Scotland, are now ſupplied with Iriſh falt ;— 
the duties would be about 80,000l. per ann.; 
for if , 500,000, ſuppoſed to be in England, 


= Note to the Fiery Reports, 158. 


cc 


„ ſeven 


Wk; 
« ſeven millions uſe Britiſh ſalt, It appears 
< that the ſalt-duties paid by England at pre- 
« ſent are about 700, oool. per ann.; hence 
“ 500,000 perſons ſhould yield 80,0001. and 
ee the ſame number by the Scotch duties yield 
“ about 30,n0al. in all 110, oool.“ * 


Buy this ehe farrago of ſuppoſitions, ground- | 


. leſs aſſertions, and falſe calculations, the Doctor 


muſt ſuppoſe his Readers incapable of calcula- 
tion, as well as void of gommon information. | 


He firſt alin Lord Dondonald's error, of 
ſuppoſing the ſalt duty of England to be 
700,000]. which we have already ſhewn does 
not amount to half the ſum, and fays, if 


7,000,000 of people Pay 700,000l. falt duty, 


oo, ooo people ſhould pay 80, oool. Here the 
Doctor errs in his calculation, it ſhould be but 
50,000], and the ſame number of Scotch ſhould 
pay 30,c00l. Here he errs again, for as the 
_ Engliſh duty is 5s. per buſhel, and the Scotch 
duty but 18. 6d. the 500,000 Scotch ſhould 
pay but 15,000]. Thus we find the Doctor 
blinded by prejudice, ſtumbling from error to 
error, and from one abſurdity to another. If 
what he advances was truth, which is, that 
500,000 of the Hebrides and Highlanders of 
Scotland were ſupplied with Iriſh ſalt, how does 
| | it 
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it follow from thence, that the like number of 
Engliſh are ſupplied in the ſame manner, where 


the police is ſo exceedingly different? Or how 


can the revenues of Scotland loſe either 30,000 


or 15,000]. per ann. by one-third of her inhabi- 
tants being ſupplied from Ireland; when the 
whole neat ſalt duties of Scotland, does not, 
according to his own account, (n) exceed 
II, oool. per ann.? The Doctor ſays, that the 
people of Skye import a large quantity of ſalt 
from Ireland, ſo they may alſo do from France, 
Spain, or Portugal, for the uſe of their fiſh- 
eries ; beſides which they have very little occa- 
ſion for ſalt, and for which the duty intended by 
law is very ſmall. He ſays 23d. or 22d. per 
buſhel, but he is wrong even in this, for they 
pay but 15d. s per buſhel of 84 1b. or 78. 4& 
for 50 buſhels; (o) which if paid under the 
ſtricteſt regulations, would be a matter of very 
ſmall moment to government, and perhaps 
be more eligible that they ſhould pay no duty at 
all. He ſhould conſider that the circumſtances 
are exceedingly different between the iſland of 
Skye and Scotland, and ſtill more ſo between 
Skye and England. (p) When the whole iſl-⸗ 
and of Skye and the iſland of Lewis, the two 
largeſt of the Hebrides, are Fer to com- 


. (n) 204. Small edition. * 
0) F inery N 8. OO ibid, 46. 
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pound for their duties of ale, malt, ſpirits, 
candles, leather, ſoap, &c. with the diſtricts of 
Invernes and Roſs, at 1 fl. per ann.; nor can 
theſe poor people, (q) (as an clegunt writer 
deſcribes them, under 'the penury .of malignant 
regions) be envied for any advantage they can 

derive from a relaxed polite. 


The Doctor, however perfectly acquainted 
with his ſubj ect, has yet promptitude enough 
to offer inſtructions to Parliament. (r) Let 
* rock falt, ſays he, be permitted to be ex- 
« ported to Ireland in Britiſh bottoms only, and 
e navigated by Britiſh ſeamen—( Not accounting 
Ireland included under the appellation of Bri- 
« ri/þ) on paying the ſame duties and under the 
- © ſame regulations as for Scotland by that 
* means the Iriſh would not be able to under- 
« fell ur in the ſalt trade, and the ſmuggling in 
85 that article would be Ov e tf 
: Such illiberal advice weats an tititatcfal ap- 
Pearance in a Britiſh ſubjeck, diſtinguiſhed by | 
What appellation he may :—For the Act of Na- 
vigation, 12 Char. II. expreſsly declares, that 
Triſb ſeamen and Iriſh ſhipping ſhall be confidered 
1 Engliſh. And although by ſubſequent acte 


(q) Doctor Johnſon. 
(5 Fiſhery Report, 158 and 163. 


Ireland 


1 


e has been unfayourably dealt with ; yet, 
that Iriſh ſeamen and Iriſh ſhips ſhould be CON» 


| fidered as Britiſh, has been held inviolate for a 


long ſeries of years—and is the great bond of 
union between the two nations - nor can a friend 
of the conſtitution, whether Briton or Iriſh- 
man, look upon an attempt to divide it Sender, 
without indignation. x 


| We individually taken, ſhould be jea- 
lous of her own intereſts—it is wiſe—it is juſt 
to be ſo. A county, nay, a pariſh, has a de- 
tached intereſt to protect but in the grand 
ſcale of political union, when oppoſed to the 
other ſtates of Europe —1 with every Iriſhman 
to conſider himſelf a Briton—a ſon of the ſame 
common father, embarked in the ſame cauſe— 
and the water between him and the Britiſh thore, : 
not to be e than the Tweed. 


And che ſmuggling of ſalt, ſays the Doc- 
_ * tor, would be entirely prevented.” This is 
another crudity of the noble Lord's which the 
Doctor adopts, without ſeeing its abſurdity, 
but having before expoſed the puerility of this 
e, more need not be ſaid upon: it. 
It is not caſy, however, to conceive what ad- 
vantage the Doctor could hope to derive from 
2 „„ the 
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the reſtrictions dictated in favour of what he 
calls Britiſh bottoms and Britiſh ſubjecte, except 
that through his want of better information, he 
ſuppoſes rock ſalt to be exported to Ireland 
without any regulations whatſoever. For had 
' he known that both the ſhipper in England, 
and the captain that carries rock falt, are jointly 
bound in a penalty equal to the full duty of 

white ſalt in England, to land it in Ireland; 
and that a certificate thereof muſt be W 00 I 
from his Majeſty's officers in Ireland before the 
bond can be diſcharged ; he would not, I ſay, 
conſider it of any conſequence on what bottom 
it was ſhipped, or by what ſeamen it was navi- 
gated ; with regard to any abuſe in their power 
to commit, much leſs offer ſuch advice to the 
Britiſh Parliament, againſt whom, from an idea 
of his inſtructions being diſregarded, he thus 
pettiſhly declaims—*® The Iriſh, ſays he, no 
doubt will complain, and do it more loudly, as they 
have found ſuch clamours have been before attended 
with ſucceſs—but if the Britiſh Parliament can be 
prevailed upon to ſacri ifice the intereſt of their con- 
fiituents, it is unneceſſary for him to attempt to in- 


creaſe the proſperity of Britain, as bis forts mu 
prove N and vain. 


We may ON 3 7 this diſreſpe@ful ha- 
rangue, that due regard has not been paid to 


1 

the Doctor's merit, and for which reprehenſion 
is not leſs due to him, than for his invidious and 
unprovoked attack upon the intereſts of Ire- 
land, without tending in any meaſure to re- 
move any impolitic reſtrictions which may impede 
the proſperity of his country. Ireland has no- 
thing to do with ſuch reſtrictions—ſhe well 
knows the weight of impolitic reſtraints having 
but juſt emerged from oppreſſions, much more 
humiliating than thoſe that Scotland can com- 
Plain of. | 


In a late roluminon> produBion with which : | 


1 Doctor has favoured the public, compoſed 
principally of the Fiſhery Reports before men- 
tioned, with alterations and additions, we find 
him abandoning the leſſons of the noble Lord, 
and proceeding on his own account: He now 
ſtates, inſtead of 700,000]. that the groſs an- 
nual ſalt revenue of England is go, oool. (s) 
and that the neat duty is but 250, oool. per 
ann. and that the groſs annual ſalt revenue of 
Scotland i 18 36,000. and the neat duty not more 
than 1 1,000]. per ann. and ſays withal, that 


above two-thirds of the groſs revenue is loſt in 
management and arawbacks. | 


() Lord Dondonald ſtates that from Michaelmas 178 z to 
1 784, the neat Ty was 332, 735l. * 8d. 


From 


3 1.02 
From the Doctor's uſual inaccuracy, we can 
repoſe but little confidence in his ſtatements 
but if this was really the caſe,—in England, 
where the export of white ſalt ſo much exceeds 
the home conſumption, we mult preſume the 
_. drawbacks will account for the difference. 


In Scotland however, where there is no ex- 
portation of ſalt, and but little of their own ſalt 
uſed in the fiſhery, there are next to no draw- 
backs, conſequently 36, oool. being reduced to 
11,000]. muſt be accounted for in ſome other 
manner, for which we muſt refer to the Doctor, 
who has ſtill ſomething more extraordinary to 


For (u), after adding what he calls the neat 
duties of England and Scotland together, mak- 
ing 261,000l. for the purpoſe of bringing an 
equal charge of criminality, he roundly afferts, 
that the people actually pay near four times as much 
on account of the tax as goes to the revenue; and 
this without any regard to the drawbacks on the 
falt exported from England, which the minute 
: before he ſtates as the cauſe of the difference. 


And he proceeds, (W) e“ What will it be ſaid 
& becomes of the reſidue ! ? The anſwer is pain, 


(u) 207. 00 Ibid. 
| | £6 It 
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= « I goes into the pockets of ſmugglers ;* that is to 
ſay, about 675, oool. per ann.—He told us be- 
fore, that he was not in the ſecrets of the trade; 
it muſt be confeſſed that he then told truth, and 
we would have allowed him to ſay, that he was 
equally ignorant of every other part of it ;— 
but ſuch extravagance needs no comment, 


The Doctor, far from being a good politi- 
cian, floats over the ſurface of political Know- 
ledge; and, without ever condeſcending to 
take a peep at what's beneath him, we find him 
inveighing againſt the bad policy of England, 
in purchaſing her ſalt proviſions from Ireland | 
and with his uſual candour ſays, (x) “150 beef 
* or pork could be afforded freſh at the fame price 
in Britain as in Ireland.” —And again, Bri- 
e fain loſes in the duty on 2 125. per barrel, 
& on every barrel of beef or pork ſhe purchaſes 
„„ From Ireland.” —It is neceſſary to inform the 
| DoQor, that the beef and pork of Ireland uſed 
in the proviſion-trade is uſually bought from 
15d. to 24d. per pound, and then to aſk him 
er any ſuch prices are known in England, 
| notwithſtanding their being kept down by the 
ſupply of Iriſh proviſions? and, if it was not 
for this ſupply, what price muſt the Engliſh 


(x) Reports, 49- | 
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manufacturer and merchant pay for proviſions 
to ſupply | their demands ? 


The grazier, the flaughterer, the ſalter, and | 
all perſons of that deſcription, may have their 
private views intrenched upon by keeping down 
the price of proviſions ; but there is no perſon 

who is liberal enough to take in the general in- 
| tereſt of England at a view, but muſt allow 

that her good lands are much more profitably 


employed than in breeding or feeding cattle for | 
falt proviſions. 


It is the great misfortune of Eeland, to have 
her beſt lands occupied in this unprofitable. 
trade, which may be claſſed with ſpinning wor- 
ſted and linen yarn for Engliſh webs; and there 
1s no Iriſhman, who regards the true intereſt 
ol his country, but hopes to ſee her exports 


more reſpectable than thoſe of falt-beef, green 
- des, and yarn. - | 


Britain loſes 128. in the duty of ſalt, upon 
every barrel of beef or pork ſhe purchaſes from 
Ireland. —The Doctor ſeems not to be in this 
ſecret either; for though the Iriſh uſe a profu- 
ſion of ſalt in their proviſion-trade, they ule 
but little more than half the quantity that would 
amount to this duty to each barrel, which 1 


have 
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have ſtated in another place to 78lb.— The price 
of ſalt proviſion, whether enhanced by the high 
price of the meat or the duty on ſalt, muſt 
principally fall upon the Britiſh iſlands abroad; 
and for ſo much as Government purchaſe of 
theſe proviſions, they ſuſtain no loſs, as what is 
loſt in duty is ſaved in price. But the Doctor, 
in order to render his aſſertions of the ſame 
complexion, and cover his extravagance, in 
ſaying that Engliſh freſh proviſions can be af- 
forded as cheap as Iriſh, ſtates the price of Iriſh 
ſalt proviſions at only 31. per barrel, although it 
is a well known fact that Iriſh beef often ſells 
under 40s. and ſeldom exceeds 48s. per barrel. 


From what we have ſeen of the Doctor's po- 
litical ſpeculations, it may be judged how. much 
the publick are indebted to him. Let me next 

take notice of ſome improvements he has ſug- 
geſted in the buſineſs of curing herrings, a ſub- 
ject on which he has beſtowed much time and 
attention. He informs us, in an addition to 
the work before mentioned, (page 307) that the 
people of the Weſtern Iſlands of Scotland, when 
they are in want of falt, frequently ſave their 
herrings by hanging them upon cords in their 
barns, (which are generally made of wicker- 
work) and that they are ſaved very well, if the 
| weather be cold and TY 1 OOeE Hr 7 


* 
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This may be poſſible under the circumſtances, 


if the herrings are ſhotten, or are of a very lean 


kind ;—but here comes the improvement: 
% Poſlibly (fays the Doctor) were theſe dried 
* by the help of heated air, without ſmoke, they 


* would become a favourite article of food, 


% and would be particularly valuable for ſea- 


_ © ſtores, furniſhing freſh food for ſeamen in 


long voyages, when . meat has become 
60 * 


This ingeniom thought carries ſtrong marks 


of the Doctor's philoſophical knowledge; for, 
when all other ſpeculators ſuppoſed that heated 
air (in effect an artificial hot climate) would 

excite rapid putrefaction, the Doctor with ſin- 
gular addreſs applies it, to check putrefaction; 
although it does not accord quite well with what 
he introduces 'preſently after, viz. 


= 79) The herring i is a fiſh that becomes very 


* ſoon tainted after it is killed ;—in ſummer it 
becomes ſenſibly worſe after being a few 


hours only out of the water ;—and if they 
<< are expoſed but a few minutes to the rays of 


the ſun they are rendered totally uſeleſs. 


(/) p. 336, Appendix” : 
2 L ſhall 


4 
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1 ſhall now leave the Doctor to purſue his 
project of curing herrings by heated air, and 
return to indulge the noble Lordi in his fondneſs 
for calculations, which we will apply to Ireland 
where they can operate with ſufficient accuracy, 
at leaſt to ſhew how far his Lordſhip's aſſertions 
carry conſiſtency, or are founded i in truth ; and 
this we are the better enabled to do, as the falt 
conſumed in Ireland is all imported, ſubject: to 
duties and particular reſtrictions, and is from 
its moderate price leſs an object of fraud or de- 
ceit than in Great Britain, where its value i is ſo 


much higher, and its manufacture more ex- 
e. 


The 8 ournals of land afford us 


an accurate account of all the Britiſh and fo- 
reign falt that has been imported into the king- 
dom for ſeveral years paſt, from which we are 
alſo able to mark the progreflive increaſe of im- 
Portation, in the ſame proportion as the fiſheries 


of Ireland increaſed or were ſucceſsful, _ 


0 * 


1774 
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A. D. Tons of rock ſalt Tons tin Tons of for, — 


5 imported. Gal imported, 'C imported, all forts, | 
1774 15884 8931 9908 34723 
1775 13145 8599 10635 32379 
1776 14588 9331 14551 38468 
1777 14107 © 9806 14. 38236 
1778 106219 12029 11149 39397 
1779 16121 10779 10141 37042 
1780 16590 10 14001 4059 
1781 16056 13259 18663 47978 
1782 15041 14025 13571 43238 
f. 12501 45950 


The reaſon why one year ſo much exceeds 
another in quantity, is principally owing to 
contrary winds, which often delay the ſalt 
which ſhould arrive before Chriſtmas until the 
beginning of the enſuing year. But if we take 
the average of theſe ten years, it appears to be 
39800 tuns to ſupply the fiſheries, the proviſi- 


on trade, and all the internal conſumption of 
the kingdom of Ireland. 


Now, if we deduct from the quantity above- 
mentioned for the ſalt proviſions exported from 
Ireland, which the ſame authority will pretty 
nearly enable us to do, we ſhall find on the laſt 


of the above years, the account to ſtand as fol- 
_ lows: 


Salt 
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Salt Proviſions exported from Ireland in the Year 
f | 1783. | 
212018 Barrels of beef 
112369 Do. pork 


1341 Tongues Eh 3 
4 Curt. 
325720 Barrels at 781b. falt per bar. 226846 
| 409000 Barrels of beef and pork 


on Treafury orders for 


Government ufe, at 3428 
88lb, per barrel (z) | 

6327 Flitches of bacon at z3olh. 1697 

—_ 713 C. Hams at 4olbÞ *' 254 

249485 C. Butter at 1olb, per C. 22275 

48481 Barrels of Herrings at 1 

. * 60601 

1 14olb. per (a) ery Rags 

58079 Hides at 28 lob. 14520 

2329 C. Cheeſe FI 

1 2530 Barrels Salmon 7 OY 

1367 C. Heak | 7275 
85 B. * — 

| 398257 


Note, The ier of alt uſed reſpectively 

in the above articles, is taken from the informa- 

tion of one of the moſt conſiderable merchants 
in the proviſion trade that we have in Ireland. 


(z) The barrels made for Government were larger and 
| packed looſer than ordinary in order to take more ſalt. 


(a) Theſe herrings are generally packed in bulk at 


the F iſhery and waſhed, repacked on pickled at Cork, 
for — with freſh ſalt. 


; Exported or r conſumed i in le pro- 


Remains file the hole internal con- 


181 8 
cv. 
1 Brought over 360321 
Foreign and Britiſh ſalt exported WW : | 
Newfoundland and Philadelphia, | 5 782 3 
Salt and falt proviſions for ſhips uſe, 
taken by outward-bound ſhips at 
Cork and Waterford, alſo for the 
Coal ſhips, traders, India pacquets, 


+. 


&c. between Great Britain and. 


| th elit. Bd. as. ER. 


Ireland, eſtimated alt „„ 40900 
Salt taken by Scotch fiſhermen hs | 
mamagated at 1200 nn 4000 
: beit. 


; ! 


viſions . | Tuns. 20607 
The average import for the years be. | 
fore-mentioned - 230800 


Deduct ſalt for proviſions, &c. as above 20607 | 


ſumption of Ireland ee 9193 


The regulation eſtabliſhed in England; is, 


that a tun of rock ſalt ſhall make a tun of white 
falt, and an allowance is made on the rock ſalt 


of 


a 
of zewt. 24lb. per tun, for that purpoſe, and 
ſo it is taken in the above ſtatement; yet ſuch 
part of it as is manufactured in Ireland by the 
aſſiſtance of ſea water will, it muſt be allowed, 
have an increaſe, which we may eſtimate at 
10 tuns, and then . account will ſtand. as 
follows: ee Jt. 


IR 
4 


Brought over , eee, 729194 tank 
Increaſe by ſea water 1Ioðodoo tuns 
20193 


Hence there remains, for the whole internal 
conſumption of Ireland, including the manu- 
factures of glaſs, ſoap, leather-dreſſing, &c. no 
more than 20, 193 tuns; which if we divide 
amongſt the inhabitants of Ireland, which are 


allowed to be above three millions, it will not 


furniſh more than 15 lb. to each individual, 
and is even leſs than what the noble Lord 
eſteems inſufficient for the Scotch; and yet, 
with this allowance, the people of Ireland are 
amply ſupplied, although it is generally allowed 
there are no people in Europe, for their num- 


ber, who conſume more ſalt than the people of 5 


Ireland: for in the proviſion- trade, as well as 
in domeſtic uſes, there is a ſuperfluity of falt 
uſed, and frequently both ſalt and pickle which 

have 
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have been once uſed, are rejected as uſeleſs 5- 
whereas in England and moſt other countries, 
the high price of ſalt enjoins a more ſtrict eco- 
5 | 


Tf it ſhould be 8 that hw. was a 
greater quantity of ſalt imported in the year 
1783, than the average quantity uſed in the 
ſtatement, I readily admit it; but it was not 
the ſalt imported in 1783 that cured the provi> 
ſions exported in that year; it was the falt of 
the preceding year; and if we take into the ac- 
count the increaſed ſtock of ſalt now kept in 
the kingdom, more than was at the beginning 
of the ten years we have ſtated, it will amply 
compenſate tor the extra imports of any parti- 
cular year. 


Look but ſeven years back, and we find Ire- 
land importing near 80, ooo barrels of foreign 
herrings, and thoſe chiefly for home conſump- 
tion; but in the laſt year of this ſtatement we 
find ſcarce any foreign herrings imported. Her 

home conſumption amply ſupplied, and above 
48, 000 barrels of Iriſh herrings exported; at 
the ſame time the internal conſumption, owing to 


dthe plenty of fiſh taken on the different parts of 


her own coaſts, Increaſed to three times the 
quantity 


1 1 


quantity that was conſumed when ſhe Was 
\ wh to import them. 5 


vr we may learn therefore from the foregoing 


een that Ireland has no redundancy of 
ſalt, merely for the purpoſe of illicit trade; 


and at the ſame time how much the Noble Lord 


has exaggerated the conſumption of England, 


in order to give colour to his unfair arguments. 


But before we take leave of his calculations, 


let us for a moment ſuppoſe, in addition to 


What we have granted, that 10,000 tuns more- 


of ſalt, according to his Lordſhip's repreſenta- 
tion, was ſmuggled or otherwiſe conveyed out 


of Ireland, and the remaining 10, 193 tuns di- 


vided amongſt its inhabitants, from which they 
would ſhare about 7alb. to each individual, 

which amply ſhews the illiberality and oe 
of his Lordſhip 8 charges. 


5 ſrems, homies, that the Noble Lord has 
other reaſons, beſides preventing ſmuggling, 
for recommending the prohibition of rock galt 


to Ireland. He ſays, lt is a maxim in trade, 
not to export a raw un manufactured commo- 


« dity, which can be manufactured at home to 


e advantage.” This maxim comes with a very 
bad grace, if we could ſuppoſe his Lordſhip | in 
F "7 
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any meaſure acquainted with the trade that ſub- 
ſiſts between Great Britain and Ireland, or that 
England derives the very vitals of ſome of her 
principal manufactures from the raw materials 


of Ireland, which could be much more oi rang 
_ manufactured at home. 


And even tn the article of rock-falt he ſeems 
but badly informed; for, as was obſerved be- 
fore, the Engliſh poſteſt a much cheaper mate- 
rial for making the white ſalt they export to 
Ireland, than rock-falt, which not only affords 


a profit, but has the further convenience, of 
being the ballaſt for all their pottery-ware and 
other light goods ſent from Liverpool to Ire- 
land. Yet the convenience and profit of this 
trade the Noble Lord would, with his uſual 


_ wiſdom, give up, without in any meaſure an- 
fwering the purpoſe for which he intends it. 
For, as was obſerved before, while Ireland can 
import Britiſh white ſalt and foreign ſalt, the 


prohibition of rock-falt to Ireland can by no 


means operate to prevent ſmuggling. 


Nor does it appear that the ſalt manufacturers 


of Cheſhire, who poſſeſs both the rock-ſalt and 


White ſalt trade, and who may be preſumed to 


know their own intereſt better than the Scotch 


can pretend to know it, were ever envious of 
rock- 


0 o6 d 
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rock. alt being ſent to Ireland, as they are well - 


acquainted that the ſalt manufacture of Ireland 


is more an object of ſafety, than an object of 


profit to the nation: by theſe manufactures the 


Iriſh have always a ſtock of ſalt in the kingdom 


to guard their fiſheries, and proviſion· trade a- 


gainſt the accidents of jmportation, long- pre- 
vailing contrary winds, and the caprice or mo- 
nopoly of white ſalt proprietors. They are alſo 


enabled to adapt their manufactures to the dif- 


ferent purpoſes of their trade; for butter, 
Which is one of their moſt conſiderable articles 
of export, they make a fingr and cleaner ſalt, 
than any they can import; and for their fiſh- 
eries and proviſion-trade, by the help of ſea- 
water, they make a ſalt much ſuperior to what 
they import from Liverpool, and often not in- 
ferior to what's ſo much boaſted of in Holland. 


The Noble Lad, with hs uſual Weder. 


conſiders Ireland alſo too favourably dealt with 
by England in the article of coals. But he is 
not aware, that it is by this policy alone that 
England ſecures to herſelf a profitable branch 
of trade. The Iriſh are poſſeſſed of numerous 
and extenſive coal- mines, on the ſea - coaſt and 
in other advantageous ſituations, ſome of which, 
if wrought with Vigour, could ſupply her wants 
to the end of time. But while te welt coaſt i 


r ee 
——— 
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of England continues to ſupply Ireland on the 
moderate terms which they do at preſent, the 
Iriſh collieries can riſe but very ſlowly to any 
conſiderable degree of reſpect; and England 
_ continue to enjoy her preſent lucrative 

„ amounting to above 260,000l. per ann. 
in a ori money, in which ſhe employs above 
26, ooo tuns of her ſhipping, with a nurſery 
for between two and three thouſand ſeamen. 


But recollecting that Ireland is a part of the 


2 Britiſh empire, the Noble Lord would not treat 


the Iriſh quite as foreigners, he would only re- 
commend a duty of 8s. 7d. per London chal- 
dron, near 8s. per tun, to be laid on all coals. 
coming to Ireland ; and as the Iriſh cry out for 
protecting duties, we preſume he wiſhes to in- 
dulge them, at leaſt the proprietors of collieries, 
in favour of whom his Lordſhip's wiſdom would 
operate beyond all the bounties that is in the 
power of their own nation to grant. 


Ireland, juſt now emerged from obſcurity 
and oppreſſion, full of internal vigour, and 


every day growifig more jealous of her own in- 


tereſts, will not long remain regardleſs of the 
impolitick expenditure of 260, oool. per year, 
which may be converted into an extenſive 
ſource of her own induſtry and wealth; and, 
without 


1 


without any prophetic knowled ge, I may pre- 
dict, if any ſuch meaſure ever takes place, that 
in leſs than fifty years after, it will ſcarcely be 
remembered that there ever had been a coal- 
trade from Great Britain to Ireland. 


1 IMPROVE 


#1 
an r MEN 75 
ART or SALT MAKING. 


HAVING ſo far taken notice of the noble 
_ —" Lord's political performance, we have next to at- 
tend to his improvement in the art of ſalt-ma- 
He (b) tells us, that if theſe. improvements 

ec are made general, we ſhall have no more com- 

* plaints of the rancid ſmell and taſte of our 
* falt butter, nor of tainted il. cured meat in 
<« the _- 


„ And that our falt ſo improved, will be- 
* come an article of extenſive trade to the 
6c Northern countries.“ 


This we will readily grant him, and to the 
Southern countries too, if what he advances 
can be relied on. 


(b) Thoughts, Ec. p. 22. _ 
| But, 


» J. 
But, after *. our expectation to ſo Mgh 


' a pitch, unfortunately we find, upon a cloſer 


inſpection, that his Lordſhip is but very imper- 
fectly acquainted with this important ſubject, 
and almoſt a ſtranger to the ſalt, and modes of 
making falt practiſed in England, and other 


places, or he could never conceive that Engliſh 
fualt made by a rational proceſs, ſhould want the 


1— 


purification that hig falt made by the worſt of 
all known proceſſes ſtands in need of, which, 


as he tells us, contains one-tenth part of its 
Wen of impure matter. 


* 


In a letter addreſſed to the Royal Society of 


Scotland, he tells them, (c) © That the un- 
54 fitneſs of home-made ſalt for the preſervation 
« of fiſh, meat, and butter, is ſufficiently known, 
„ and that by à variety of experiments that he 


« has made, it ſeems to be principally owing 


to the ſeptic power of ie — Salita 
"0 contained therein. | 


6 That a method of purifying common falt 
without diflolving it in water, and decom- 
pounding the ſalts with earthy baſis, by a 
fixed alkali, has hitherto been a deſideratum 
« which his Lordſhip has happily ſupplied, and 
is an object of great importance to the * 
ne. 

(e) Thoughts on che Trade of f Salt, &c. p. 1 6. 
Es » 


0 


8 


'C 


* 


— 


Joke 
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He, (a). in another place tells us, © that 
<« the ſalt made at Shields and on the Firth of 
< Forth, contains two hundreds in the tun of 
e what he calls bitter putreſcible ſalts, aiding in- 


c Read of reſiſting Putręfaction. 


That | arcelpliating the Magneſia Salita and 


Magnefia Vitriolata, with which it ſo much a- 


bounds, by an alkali, is not only expenſive, 


but that different heterogeneous combinations 


would take place, ſuch as Glauber Salt, Salt of 


Silvius, or vitriolated Tartar, in which his Lord- 


ſhip diſplays great chemical knowledge; but, 


forgetting however, that if ſuch combinations 


really did take place, they remain fluid in the 


pans n! . by cold. 


But in antes. to 3 the ſubject and 
form a more perfect idea of the improvement, it 


| will be neceſſary to take a ſhort view of the na- 


ture and properties of theſe impure ſalts, and of 
the buſineſs of ſalt making in general. 


The ſubſtances here diſtinguiſhed by the names 
Magneſia Salita and Magneſia Vitriolata, in 


the language of the late profeſſor Bergman, is Mag- 


neſia Alba diſſolved in the Marine Acid or Spirit 


2 of Salt in the firſt inſtance, and Miagnefa Alba | 


(a) Thoughts, &c. p. 21. ; 
diflolved 


SL] CL 


01) 


6. 


mon falt nearly in the ſame quantity, and will 
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diſſolved i in the Vitriolic Acid in the ſecond: i in- = 
ſtance, the latter of which compoſes Ep/om Salt, it 
(Sal catharticus Amarus) of the London Diſpen- „ 
ſatory. The firſt of theſe ſubſtances is with 
difficulty forced into a concrete form, and is ſo 
very deliqueſcent, that it liqueſies again * 
8 * * tres nen of air. 75 


2 = 2 
* * — 7 a 
* - 
— — nr — — F 


Theſe eee were than. to | Doftor . q 
Wind the latter of which he deſcribes in [ 
his Treatiſe on Salt, by the name of Muriatic 
calcarious Salt, (e) though the term calcarious 
is miſapplied, owing to an opinion that prevail- 
ed in his time, which was, that Magnefia was a 
calcarious earth, and could be converted into 


quick lime, the contrary of which ; is at this . 
wel known to Chemiſts. . | 


Al the common | falt that we aa of 1 in its 
original ſtate, contains more or leſs of theſe 
_ ſubſtances, i in ſea water they abound, but withal 
are ſo very different in their natures from com- 
mon ſalt, that they readily ſeparate and never 
injure it, except thro? W a8 will 
Nr e. : : 


Water, ue hot or ooh; aiffolves.c com- 


(e) Brownrigg on Salt, p. 90. „ 
3 arrive, 


14a ] 


arrivt at 2 certain pitch of ſtrength beyond- 
which it cannot pals, * is ben f wid to ANG Ty 


ſaturated brine. 


But mea; will diſſolve more Min owls 

the quantity of bitter ſalts. that cold water can, 
and if ſaturated brine mixed with theſe ſalts, be 
committed to the proceſs of ſalt making, as the 
evaporation proceeds, the common falt eryſtal- 
lizes and falls to the bottom, while the bitter 
falts become more fluid by heat, and if conti- 


nued to a very high degree of n een 
_ ee i Hi Lg 


At this pag of the WO fate is 060 
pure or impure, large or ſmall, hard or Jet; for 
if the evaporation be conducted ſlowly, regular 
cubes are formed, and theſe again, if not agi- 
tated, uniting by their mutual attractions, 
form ſtill larger cubes, hard, heavy and pure, 
in proportion to the flowneſs of the proceſs, from 
which the other ſalts are totally excluded, ex- 
cept what adheres to the ſurfaces which: will 


ſioon liquefy, and ſpeedily run off from hard 


_ grained falt. On the contrary, purſue violent 
| boiling, and the falt will form ſmall, light and 


ſpongy, with which, notwithſtanding, if not 


boiled- to a wy OR the bitter ſalts hold 
their 


LJ 
their union chiefly by adheſion, and from which 
they with difficulty ſeparate as 8 _ wer 
__ ar ſpongy e. 


J.. * 0 


on this ile ede the n of wee 


au made of ſea water, not more pure than that 
on the coaſt of Scotland; evaporated by the 
action of the ſun and wind, from ſhallow ponds 

dug in the flat lands adjoining- to the ſea, or 


large tide rivers in Southern countries, yet this 


ſalt contains no other impurity, than a ſmall 
quantity of earth, which may be diſturbed from 
the bottom of thoſe ponds in drawing it out, and 
that more or leſs in proportion to the firmneſs 
of the clay which compoſes the bottoms, and 
the dexterity of the perſons employed to ma- 
nage the proceſs,” while the remaining liquor is 


loaded with bitter ſalts, which are no farther 


capable of injuring the common falt than by ad- 
hearing to its ſurface, from whence they again 
liquefy and run off; when the ſalt is collected 
into heaps, the Hold: of ſhips, or ſtores, and is ge- 


nerally pure by the time it comes to us. Thus 


500A to perfegions 


N oe IT. | 
be 
* 
7 A 
. e 


may pure ſalt be made from impure materials 
by the action of the ſun and air alone, and art 
can never take ſo ſure a guide a as Nature in her 5 
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EF? 
The natural tendency of all falts to ſeparate 
at the time of cryſtallization, appears in no in- 
ſtance ſtronger than in this before us; for Na- 
ture has, as it were, formed a barrier againſt 
their union, any farther than what was before 
mentioned, which may be verified i in che fol- 
lowing eaſy e 


Take ſalt thus ſlowly made by fire, al Kfolve 
it in pure water, to which add a ſolution of 
pearl aſhes, or any other alkali, andno change, or, 
if any, next to none will appear; hence we con- 
clude the ſalt to be ſufficiently pure. But to ſome 

of the ſame liquor, out of which this falt was 
juſt taken, add the ſame alkaline ſolution, and 

2 precipitate will inſtantly take place, perhaps 

equal to a third part of the liquor examined, 
which proves what was urged before, that the 
impurity of the brine does not render the ſalt 
inpure under judicious management. 


The impure liquor we have juſt been ſpeak: 
| ing of, which remains after the making of ſalt, 
is uſually called bittern, and holds in ſolution a 
large quantity of Magneſia, diflolved in different 
acids, together with a ſmall quantity of Selenite, 


which is calcarious earth combined with the vi- 
triolic acid. os 


And 


1 45 1 


Andi it has been a received opinion, that Mag- 
b in every ſhape and form, is a ſeptic or 
ſubſtance that haſtens putrefaction. In this 
opinion the noble Lord has gone with the 
crowd 3 nor would we conſider this as extraor- 
dinary, if he had not told us that he derived his 
knowledge from experiments, Now, experi- 
ments on the contrary prove bittern to be one of 

the moſt antiſeptic ſubſtances that we know of, 
at leaſt. conſiderably more ſo than the pureſt 

common ſalt. For unfortunately common ſalt, 


However pure, is one of the leaſt powerful anti- 


— of all the ſaline ſubſtances. 


% This Sir John Pringle, and others aer un, | 

have ſufficiently proved, whoſe experiments 
thereon are hereunto annexed. But that bittern 
or Magnefia Salita is an antiſeptic, I dont find 
has been taken notice of by any writer; this, 
however, when forced into a concrete FLY is 


in ſome meaſure decompoſed, yet {till retains 


its antiſeptic quality though ſomewhat diminiſh- 


ed, and will, if jained with falt, or uſed alone 
in ſaving meat, be ſo far from promoting putre- 
faction, as the noble Lord aſſerts, that it ren- 


ders it hard, almoſt to the conſiſtence of wood, 
which will be more fully taken notice of, in 


ſome experiments 2 that * hereunto 
Ns: 


Wi 
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And although I don't contend againſt purifying 
ſalt from theſe and every other foreign mixture, 
yet, I ſhall undertake to. ſhew that the. noble 
Lord has erected his whole fabrick upon miſta- 
ken principles, and that other eſſential proper- 
ties are requiſite in ſalt for ſaving proviſions A$ 
well as $ Pprity, ei bop <1 


8 is nothing þ in is | buſineſs of falt ph 
ing better known, than that the ſame precipitate 
boiling, which makes falt retain its impurities, 
by rendering it ſpongy and fine, alſo injures its 

antiſeptic quality, and renders it altogether 
unfit for ſaving proviſions. And all theſe con- 

cerned in the proviſion trade, find it indiſpen- 
ſibly neceflary to provide ſalt, large grained, 
and ſufficiently hard to cut the cellular mem- 
brane in rubbing meat, and to force out all the 

bubbles of air contained therein. 


Although foreign ſalt is in general held ſu- 
perior to home-made ſalt, for ſome of theſe pur- 
poſes, it is ſufficiently known to thoſe who un- 
derſtand the principles of ſalt making, that 
ſalt can be made by art, more pure, heavier, 
and more antiſeptic, than the beſt FRO ſalt 
1 imported. | 


The 
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The Dutch have taken the moſt pains to ar- 
rive at this perfection, not by making it impure 
and waſhing it, but by making it perfect in the 
firſt operation, which for particular purpoſes, 
they extend to the length of three and ſometimes 


to fix days, and diſtinguiſh it by the names of 


ſalt of three days or fix days boiling ; nor is the 
ſuppoſed ſecret in ſeaſoning their brine, which 
his Lordſhip takes notice of, worthy of the no- 


tice of a Chemiſt, as all little ſecrets of that 
| kind muſt appear trivial to a perſon moderately 


Killed in that part of Chemiſtry called cryſtalli- 


bu and ! to its modern 1 


1441 


And even the Dutch owe the gbd guanly 


of their falt rather to their flow turf fires and 
very large | pans, than to any ſcientific know- 
ledge they poſſeſs; ; for they formerly got ſome 


eonceits about purity and ſtrength of falt, which 


led them into ſuch extraordinary and unneceſ- 


ſary expence in their manufactures; that foreign | 
falt is every day, as far as their law permits, ſu- 


perſeding the uſe of their manufactured alt. 


But as the deſign of theſe pages. is not to enter 
farther into the buſineſs of ſalt making, than to 


enable the reader to compare theſe principles 


which are already known, with what is offered 
to the public as an improvement, and withall to 
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puäge whether it is more eligible to make ſalt 
pure and effectual at one operation, or by mak- 


Ing it impure, to render ſuch a brewery neceſ- 
tary as we are now to advert 1 to. 


WF « 


The New ere. of Pune SALT. | 


« TAk E a veſſel of a conical fe: with a 
e hole in the apex or ſmall end of it; put it 
< near the fire with the bottom or baſe upper- 
< moſt, or fix it in ſuch a manner that it may 
< be moderately heated, by a ſtove or ftew go- 


La 


ing round it; fill it with falt, and take a 
«. twentieth part of the ſalt contained in the 


ce veſſel, and diſſolve it in its proper proportion 
* of water in an iron pan; let it boil, and 


* pour it when hot upon the ſurface of the 
„ ſalt in the conical veſſel; the hot and fully 


A 


« faturated ſolution will diſſolve no more ſea- 


| cc ſalt, but will as it deſcends and filtrates 


5 through the falt in the veſſel, liquify or diſ- 
e ſolve the magne/ia ſalita and magnefia vitriolata 
« which will drop out at the aperture in the 
ce ſmall end of the conical veſſel ; after that the 


* liquor has. ceaſed to drop, take a twentieth 


“ part more of the ſalt contained in the veſſel, 


10 * diffolve it in water, proceed as aforeſaid, 


% pour 


CST. 
4 pour it on the ſalt, and repeat the ſame with 
& freſli quantities of ſalt out of the veſſel, until 
„ the remaining falt be of the required purity z 
“ each operation renders the ſalt 45 times 
* purer than it was before; its purity throw- 
ing off the ſmall fractional parts, in each mul- 


. 


. ee 3 


= Firſt operation, — 4, 5 
&« Second ditto — — 20 
Third ditto — 91 
& Fourth ditto — 410 

Fifth ditto — 1845 


This is the.: proceſs communicated by Lord 
Dondonald to the Royal Society of Scotland, 


which he tells them he has uſed for purifying 
his ſalt, and ſeems to be taken from the late 
Profeſſor Bergman's Chemiſtry, (Vol. I. page 


229, Analyſis of Sea-water,) where he recom- 


mends hot water to be uſed to ſeparate the bit» 
ter ſalts from the ſea-ſalt, for Magneſia Salita, 
lays he, is very 2 % diſſolved in boiling water, 


whereas of pure common ſalt ſcarcely any more is 


taken up by hot than by cold water. 


5 


Baron Bergman, in analyzing ſea-water, eva⸗ 


porated his bittern to a dry concrete, upon 


H. which 


* 
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which he poured hot water; this inſtantly be- 


came ſaturated brine, and could diſſolve no 
more except the bitter ſalts ; whereas the Noble 


Lord, with leſs addreſs, took a portion of falt 


out to make brine in another veſlel, and re- 


turned it again, which might have been per- 


formed by pouring the boiling water on his 
conical veſſel, as the water could diſſolve but 
the ſame quantity of falt whether i In or out of 


the veſſel. 


 RemaRKs on the foregoing PROCESS. 


<A veſſel of a conical ſhape, we are told, muſt 
be provided, of iron it is preſumed, as it is to 


ſuſtain the external application of fire. The 

ſize is not mentioned, but we will ſuppoſe one 
to hold a tun of falt; and a tun of light falt 
will fully occupy 400 gallons. From thence one 
hundred weight is to be taken and made into 


ſaturated brine, in a ſeparate veſſel, which will 


require about 36 wine gallons of water; this, 


Note. The Noble Lord calls this his invention, and we 
ſomewhere find him complimenting himſelf for his liberality, 
in communicating it to the public without availing himſelf 


of the benefit of a patent, or obtaining x Aliens re- 


ward, 


* 


T9 
at boiling heat, is to be poured on the {alt to be 
purified, which will ſcarcely appear moiſtened 
by it, and is to be permitted to filtrate through. 
his cannot be effected in fo large a body of 

ſoft ſalt in lefs time than twenty-four hours; 
it is to be repeated three times, which will — 
require as many days in arriving at what is | 
called the purity of bay-falt.—If a tun of falt 
only is manufactured in the day, three of theſe 


2 
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great caldrons will be neceſſary to keep pace | 
with this petty manufacture; and if we apply f 
this improvement to ſome of the great works of f 
England, forty or fifty of ſuch caldrons would | 
be inſufficient. This perplexed operation, his i 
_ Lordſhip tells us, may be performed for 15d. | 
per buſhel, or 5s. per tun.—Perhaps at the E 
Frith of Forth, or Shields, where coals are I 


cheap, it may ; but at Limington, 5s. worth of = 
coals would not keep his great veſſel warm for i 


—_ the length of time a ſingle charge would re- + 
quire ;—but, in addition to the 5s. per tun, 
we have ſtill a much more conſiderable loſs to | 
attend to. 


He does not inform us how he diſpoſes of his 
mpure liquor; if he adds it to the next pan of 


ialt making in ſucceſſion, its purity muſt de- i4 
creaſe, in the ſame ratio that the purity of his 
other falt Increaſes, until i it becomes a complete 1 


mals" 


[ 521 
maſs of impurity.— And if he throws it away, 
as we have reaſon to think he does, there is a 
loſs of 13 and one-third buſhels upon purify- 
ing every tun, at his moſt moderate degree of 
purification; and as he informs us alſo, that this 
fort of ſalt, impure as it is, ſtands the maker 
at the Frith of Forth in 11d. per buſhel, we 
are enabled to determine what is loft _ pu- 


nikying each tun. 


Forty 


n 


Tony k Buſhels of ſale 
to be purified, from 


which two buſhels 


are to be taken, at 


each of three  ope- | 


rations, 5 


* 


Each tun loſes 1 110th 


part, or 4 buſhels 


of impure ſalts, 
waſhed away in the 
PR — 


6 Buſhels. 


4 


10 at 11d, per Bl 3 


Hence 40 buſhels are 


reduced to 30, and 
require 10 purified 

: buſhels, or a third | 
of the above, to. 
make up a tun — 


Three - halfpence per 


buſhel, or 5s. per 


tun on the purified 


ſalt, for labour, 


coals, utenſils, &c. 
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Hence the loſs upon each tun of ſalt purified 


is 158. 103d. and withal we have a fine ſpun- 


gy ſalt, totally unfit for ſaving proviſions. 


His Lordfhip gives a pompous account of the 


extent of his purification, which may juſtly. be 


eſteemed original; for by diſſolving a portion 


of his impure ſalt, in order to purify the re- 


mainder, he forms an infinite ſeries, with 


which he may proceed ad infnitum; and altho' he 
can never arrive at perfect purity, yet may ſoon 
arrive at the high-ſounding number of being 
1845 times more pure than it was at firſt, when 


it contained one-tenth of its whole quantity of 


* 


impure matter. But if one-tenth be expelled, 


and nine-tenths arrive at perfect purity, how does 


it follow from thence that it becomes 10 times 


| 100 times—1845 times, or any certain number 


of times more pure than it was before the 


operation? Or we may ſay, in other words, that 


the art of comparing number or quantity with 


nothing, has till now been unknown, and may 


be conſidered as a ſecond ” deſideratum which | 


the noble Lord has ſupplied. 
Or thus if we aſk how many times a pound 

ſterling is more than a ſhilling, the anſwer is 

obvious. But if we aſk how many times a pound 


ſterling is more than nothing, we muſt reſort to 


his Lordſhip for an anſwer, 
It 


[ 55 ! 


It might be eſteemed an act ot injuſtice to paſs 


by any part of the noble Lord's improvements 
unnoticed. I muſt therefore obſerve, that he con- 
ceives Magneſia to ſubſiſt in all ſalt manufactur- 
ed by fire in an uncombined ſtate. . To obviate 
which he adviſes a quantity of ſpirit of falt to 
be added in the firſt proceſs of purification, in 


order to diſſolve the Magneſia, and ſend it adrift 


with the reſt of its kindred. 


Nan ſpecious this may appear at firſt 


fight, upon enquiry, it will be found, the diſ- 
order is merely ideal and the remedy uſeleſs, and 


_ expenſive ; for the quantity of ſpirit of ſalt which 
could operate on ſo large a body of ſalt, would 
be an enormous addition to the expence we 
have before ſtated, and have this further incon- 
venience, that it would render the iron veſſel 
fo ruſty that it would diſcolour half the ſalt it 


| contained. 


But Magneſia combined, with Mineral acid 


is not ſo eaſily decompoſed as our author ima- 
gines, even Magneſia Salita when forced into a 


dry concrete, ſhews very little ſign of decompo- 


ſation. 


It is now near forty years ſince Doctor 
bene wrote his elegant treatiſe upon ſalt- 
making. 
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making. And notwithſtanding ſome defects in 
his theory, which the improved ſtate of modern 

chemiſtry at this day renders; conſpicuous; it 
ſtill contains an abundance of good ſenſe. and 

information, which: fome of our modern writers 
are totally ſtrangers to. He lays it down as an 
eſtabliſhed maxim, that violent boiling renders 
falt unfit for curing proviſions, nor does the ex- 

perience of ſo many years in any inſtance con- 
tradict him. Yet we lately find another noble 
Lord (a) eminently {killed in arts and  manufac- 


tures, advancing, * that the falt of Ireland is 


5 weaker than Englith falt, becauſe it is not fo 
much boiled, and that England muſt always 
< have an advantage over Ireland in the good. 
c neſs of that article, _— her 3 . 
4 abundance of coal. N 


Nor are the i our author marked with 
much better information, when he. advances, 
that the unfitneſs of home-made ſalt for ſaving 
proviſions, is owing to its being combined with 
certain ſeptic ſubſtances, which ſubſtances, 
upon enquiry, we find. to be more antiſeptic 
than even pure ſalt itſelf—regardleſs at theſame 
time of any particular mode of making, or 
other qualities, provided it can afterwards be 


(a) Lord Sheflield's Obſervations on the Manufactures of 
Keland, page 131. 


freed 


L #9 
freed from theſe mixtures, which he i imagines to 
be i injurious. 


LEES” 


"How foreign i is this rom, the bee of the 


. who by a rational imitationof nature, have 


approached the neareſt to perfection of any nati- 
on in Europe, yet, as was obſerved before, they 


have gone into an unneceſſary expence in purcha- 
ſing the ſalt of Spain or Portugal, preferable to 


rock ſalt, for the purpoſe of refining, when, by 


a more perfect knowledge of the ſubject, we 
are taught that any good quality which ſalt can 


derive from ſea water, may be alſo communi- 
cated Us art. | 


hes. < 


Hain fo oats, polſeſſed. of the 40 


8 vantages of rock ſalt and coals, might become, 
under ſuch management, manufacturers of ſalt 


of ſuperior quality to moſt other countries; for 


where the materials are ſo cheap as in England, 
various improvements may be made towards at- 
taining this deſirable end. But in Holland, 
Ireland, or any country where the materials are 
dear, ſuch improvements tend to render the 
price of ſalt higher, and muſt therefore neceſſa- 


rily be ſupplanted by the importation of foreign 


ſalt. 


)) 
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At Northwich in Cheſhire they manuladitre 
conſiderable quantities of flow made coarſe falt, 
which they call fiſhery ſalt or navy falt. 
This ſalt will ſtand every teſt of purity, yet is 
neither ſo heavy nor ſo antiſeptic as S'Ubes 
ſalt, nor indeed fo much ſo as falt of Iriſh manu- 
facture, againſt which it has been frequently 
tried; but both theſe defects might, without 
much difficulty, be ſurmounted ; and this falt 
furniſhes an inconteſtible proof that ſomething 


more is wanting to render falt antiſeptic than 
panty alone. 


At Lemington there are large quantities of 
good ſalt made entirely from ſea water, which 
may be confidered as a good pattern for 
the noble Lord's imitation; for although he is 
not able to improve the manufacture as it is 
there practiced, he might, by purſuing the ſame, 
effect what would be more to his purpoſe, to 
improve his own ſkill. They there evaporate 
the ſea water to a conſiderable ſtrength, by the 
help of the ſun, and finiſh it with very high 
priced coals, but are attended with this i inconve- 
nience that they are a conſiderable part of the 
year idle. He, on the contrary, evaporates by 
coals at a very low price, and has the advantage 
of being able to work all the year round. They 
leparate their bitter ſalts by a rational and eaſy 

procels, and convert them to a profitable pur- 


_ 
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poſe i in making purging ſalts. His Lordſhip, on 
the contrary, boils theſe bitter ſalts up with his 
| ſea ſalt, into a maſs of impurity, and then by 
' his improved proceſs, ſeparates them again at the 
loſs of à fourth part of his whole produce, and 
the other cxpences which we have before taken 
notice of. 


"Having thus ſtated the general pech and g 


practice of ſalt making, contraſted with what 


the noble Peer has offered as an improvement, 


the concluſions that naturally follow are, 


That his Lordſhip's proceſs foie making alt is 
not a good one, and his ſalt, according to his 
own deſcription, the wwor/# that is made in Eu- 


rope. 


That his improvement is but a partial remedy 


for defects that might have been more conveni- 


ently avoided than cured, and is withall, operole, 
expenſive, tedious and waſteful. 


That falt made by his method, however pu- 


rified, is inferior to well made ſalt, and is to- 


tally unfit for the fiſhery or proviſion trade. 


That ſalt made by a conſiſtant proceſs ſtands 
in no need of purification. 


And 
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1 
And finally, that whatever obligations might 
have been due to his Lordſhip from the manu- 
facturers of ſalt, for his good intentions ta im- 
prove the art, are totally cancelled by his en- 
deavours to embarraſs his brethren, the ſalt ma- 
kers of England, with an act of parliament, to 
enforce a proceſs, ſo troubleſome, expenſive, 
and inadequate to the purpoſe for which it was 
intended. eee, e 


A com- 


1 

A comparative view of Sea Salt, conſidered as an 

Antiſeptic, with other Saline ſubſtances, from 
the Experiments . Sir 155 Bari. 


Sea Salt — 1 as a ſtandard 
i Sal Gem — LT 
- Tartar vitriolated 2 
Spiritus Mindereri "TS 
Tartarus Rs ane 
Sal Diureticus * 
Crude Sal Ammoniac 3 
Saline mixture „ 
Nitre — 4 * 
ö Salt of Harthorn | 1 
Salt of Wormwood 4 * 
1 
Salt of Amber 20 + 
Alm — 30 * 


+ This character is to ſhew that the ſubſtance 
is ſtronger than the number ſet down by ſome 
fractions, except in the three laſt, where it im- 


ports being ſtronger by ſome units. 


> It 8 not appear that Sir Joh was in 


poſſeſſion of the ſtrongeſt kind of falt, by Sal 
Gem appearing more antiſeptic. The contrary 


of which will appear in the following experi- 
ments. | 7s 
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ON THE | 
FOREGOING TABLE. | 
: „ 1 Water began to change on the 3d day. | 
2 Sal Gem changed on the 5th day. : | 
3 St. Ubes Salt on the 7th day. _ ol 
„ 4 Do. with Bittern, on the 11th day. | 
5 Northwich courſe falt, das 725 | 1 
changed on the 6th day. | 
eel  ; * Courſe 3 alt changed on the 8th 2 i 
— FR _ | ; 
ED ; 0 fine ſalt changed on the 5th day. 
. 8 þ+ Salt of Silvius alone ſeemed to promote pu- 
trefaction, and ee before water. 
„ | 
1 : 97 Sal perſeRly pure, heavy and hard, made for experi- | 
: ment. 
1 T Salt made with che vegetable i inſtead of the mineral al- 
E kali. . 
5 ; 
0 
5 Con- 
5 
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ON THE 
8 U D T . 
The firſt twwa or three days on which no change 
happened, are omitted for want of rem. 
No. | 
1 The ſtandard changed the 4th day. 
2 St. Ube's Salt changed the 6th day. 
3 St. Ube's Salt, with 40. I changed the 
roth day. 
4 Ringſend courſe Salt chatiged the 7th day. * 
5 Ringſend courſe Salt, with 27 gr. Mag. Sa- | 
Uta continued ſweet until it was negleQ- - 
cd to be obſerved, _ : 
6 Ringlend courſe Salt, with 27 gr. Vit, Mag- 'Y 
neſia changed the 7th day, and 9 8 = 3 
. __ have added nothing. 5 1 
* : 7 Salt of Hartſhorn, the fourth part of the 
1 £0z. of Salt changed the 6th day. 
8 Alum, Sir John Pringle's prop. as well 28 
the former, continued long ſweet, but 


then became more offenſive than any of 
the reſt, | 


iz Hence it appears ho the third and fifth 0 
experiments, that N It's Salita | is 3 an- 
tiſeptic. | 


® This Salt was made "Sq experiment of he | bigbeſt de- 

oree of poriy, yet 8 heavier, © and harder than J'Ube's. 

Salt. 5 | 5 | 
K | Expe- 
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ON THE 
1 HI N TA N. E. 
8 | 
1 Standard changed the 4th day. 
2 $'Ube's Salt changed the 8th day. 
3 S'Ube's Salt, with 25 grains of Mag. Salita 
the gth day. 
4 Magneſia Salita alone grew muſty, but not 
putrid till neglected. 
5 The Bittern continued 37 days i in the ſtove, 
Vas then muſty but not putrid, and a pale 
red, 40z. was uſed as it was fluid. 
6 Ld. Dondonald's purified Salt always changed 
a day or two in this and other experiments, 
before the ſame Salt taken unpurified. 
N. B. Theſe are a part of a courſe of more 
_ extenſive experiments, that were entered into in 


order to throw light on this ſubje&, and will! g 


15 probably appear at ſome future day. 

It is neceſſary to obſerve, in repeating 
theſe experiments, that ſcarce any diſtinct change 
can be obſerved if too much heat is uſed. d 

And that fleſh, perfectly ſweet, be uſed other- 


wiſe, allthe changes will benearly at the ſame time. 


p OS J. 
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_ SINC E the writing of the foregoing ſheets, 
a ſecond edition of Lord Dondonald's Pamphlet 
has appeared, in which he treats the Iriſh with 
leſs illiberality than in the former one; yet as 
he has before exhibited thoſe unjuſt 4 invidi- 
ous charges to public view, and has not retract- 
ed them in the latter, the author hereof does 
not conſider him entitled, to the relaxation of 


any ſtrictures on his former work, contained = 
the daran ſheets, 


But as his ſecond publication has taken a 
new road, and applies principally to the buſineſs 
of finance, in which Ireland is not immediately 
concerned, we ſhall make but a few remarks 
thereon, and thoſe principally to ſhew that. the 
ſame ſpirit of miſrepreſentation, which ſo ſtrong- 

ly marks his former production, when ap- 
proaching to any favourite point, alſo runs 
through every part of the preſent performance, 
of which, a ſtronger inſtance need not be given, 
than the quantity of Bread he would make the 


Engliſh to conſume, in order to ſupport his cal- 
culations. 


He 


60 f 5 
He ſtates, that a pound of ſalt is the proper 
proportion for 56ib; of flour, and that 14lb. of 
flour is a moderate daily allowance for each indi- 
vidual in England; and we know that 14lb. or 
20 ounces of flour will make at leaſt 200Z, of 
bread, and amount to about a quarter and one 


third, or 608lb. of wheat, for each perten. man, 


woman, and child, in the year „Which, 
to make into bread, he ſays, takes 8 pounds 
of ſalt; this he calculates the duty of, to near 


the whole neat ſalt revenue of England, and 


withal diſpoſes of more than double the quantity 
of wheat that ever grew in one year in England; 


here is the hobby horſe, and the reaſon for al- 


towing all the good people of England ſuch 
plenty of bread. 


How different | is his Lordſhip? s calculations 


from our writers on political arithmetic, who 
ſtate a quarter of wheat as the proper allowance 


of three perſons, upon an average, for the 
year round, or 7 ounces per day to each indivi- 
dual, and this about the year 1750, when pota- 


toes were much leſs the food of the kingdom | 


than they are at preſent. But Doctor Braken- 
berg, or thoſe other political writers, had no fa- 


lic. 


vourite object to induce them to miſlead the pub- 
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His Lordſhip gives an account of the ſalt "Th 
ties, and conſumption of falt in the different di- 
viſions of France, from the writings of Mr. 
Necker, the famous French financier, which he 
ſuppoſes favours his idea of an immenſe con- 
ſumption of ſalt in England; and as it is a mat- 
ter of ſome curioſity, I ſhall alſo introduce it, in 
an Engliſh dreſs, with remarks thereon, and 
ſubmit to the judgment of the reader how far 
it makes for his N s favourite * 
theſis. 


Diviſions 


2 


spunod Wnzuf 301 40 youarg oor fe:umd 
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* > Quintals of falt 


Average Conſump- 


i. anos 25256 


Dtvisrons of France. | Number of Inhabi- conſumed Price per Quintal. tion by each 
tants. in each diviſion, | „ Perſon. 
The provinces of the Great | l 3 d. "3 = 
Gabels + 7S - 8, 300,00 760,000 $- I4--2 98. 
The provinces of the Little 5 „ 
Gabels - - | 4,600,000 540,000 „ 113 
The provinces of the Salt- f es \ 8 - 
pits” = - 1,960,000 275,000 19 12 14 
The FR provinces — 4.730, ooo 830,000 1s. 9d. to 7s. 10d. 18 
The provinces that have W : = 
deemed themſelves - | 4,625,000 8 3o, ooo 58. 3d. to 10s. 6d. 18 
The province of Quart We „„ : - 55 
„ — 585, ooo 115,000. 145. 195 
2 = 24,600,000 | = * $0,000 ; 


Nas. His Lordſhip FS by miſtake I ſuppoſe, 100,000 quintals to; the Little Gabels, more than they. 
conſumed according to Necker's account, 


vintal, 100 French or 108 Engliſh pounds. 


+ Gabels, the Salt Tax, 


e 
The ſalt tax of France being ſo unequally le- 
vied, is an object of much complaint, and is 
the conſtant ſource of ſmuggling, ſeizures and 
puniſhments. Vet from certain original privi- 


leges enjoyed by particular provinces, it is found = 


a difficult matter to be redrefled without the 
moſt flagrant violation of public faith. Thoſe 
called free provinces have never been ſubject to 
the gabel duties; and many of them are princt- 
palitics, towns, and ſmall diſtricts, included 
within the provinces ſubject to the Gabels ; and 
Mr. Necker acknowledges the conſumption of 
ſalt in theſe provinces is very uncertain. The 
King collects a*ſmall duty on the fabrication of 
falt deſtined for the uſe of the free provinces, 
but it is too uncertain to depend on for calcula- 
tions. 


The redeemed provinces enjoy this immu- 
nity from having paid for it 1,7 50,000 livres in 
the reign of Henry II. They pay but a mode- 
tate duty under the name of Tranſport duties of 
the river Charente, &c. and it is equally uncer- 
tain, as in the free provinces, what quantity of 
falt they conſume, as they are conſtantly ſmug- 
gling ſalt to the provinces of the Gabels. 5 


The Province of Quart-Bouillon is a part of 
Lower Normandy, which takes its name from 
being formerly obliged to give the King one- 
fourth part of all the {alt that they made, and to 
lodge it in his warehouſes, free of all charges ; 
the name is {till retained though the method has 


Eq | 
been altered, and the King's ſhare converted in- 
to an equivalent duty. 


Haig ſo far explained the nature and cauſe 


of the inequality of this tax, we are next to ob- 


ſerve, that in the provinces of the Grand Ga- 
bels, a diſtrict equal in population to all Eng- 
land; where ſalt is dear, they conſume but 
gIb. s; and in the petty Gabels, where its price 


is more moderate, they conſume but 11£1b. ; 


but in theſe provinces where it is cheapeſt, and 


from whence it is conſtantly ſmuggled, they 


appear to conſume 18 or 191d. for each per- 
ſon ; + hence if we expect to arrive at any 
thing like truth, we muſt take the average con- 
' ſumption of the whole kingdom, which appears 


to be about 13Z1b. and is nearly the ſame quan- 5 
tity that Mr. Necker ſuppoſed would be con- 


ſumed, if the ſalt tax was cqualized in France. 


But let us mark how the noble Lord ſtates 
the matter. He ſelects, as moſt ſuitable to his 
purpoſe, the Pays de Quart Bouillon, a ſmall 


diſtrict, in the midſt of the grand Gabels, where 
ſalt is about a fourth part of the price that it ſells 
for i in the adjoining provinces, and where there 


+ There is an obligation, called the ORD of the Gabel, 


impoſed upon each perſon about ſeven years of age, to con- 
ſume 71b. of falt. 


F is 
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is the higheſt incitement to ſmuggling, and the 
quantity Anhggiedd muſt neceſſarily average the 


higher by the ep of the diſtrict; here in- 
deed they conſume 1931). of falt, which the no- 


ble Lord thinks proper to take for the average 
quantity conſumed in the kingdom, and con- 


cludes from thence, that as the Engliſh ule more 


animal food than the French, it may be reck- 
oned a fair eftimate, to allow the people of Eng- 
land 2 5b. of ſalt to each individual. But had 
the noble Lord taken 132 lb. the real average of 
France, he muſt by the ſame kind of reaſoning, 
have reduced the average conſumption of Eng- 


land to leſs than 1 glb. which there is reaſon 


to think would have been conſiderably too 


much. (a) 


It hs been all along the favourite object of 


the noble Lord, that England ſhould appear to 


conſume an immenſity of falt, more than ſhe 


(a) Mr. Voung, whoſe writings ood knowledge of theſe 


ſubjects merit ſo much reſpect, relates, in a late publication, 


_ that in the year 1784, his family conſiſting of ten in number, 
as appears by a correct account to have conſumed 125lb. of 


ſalt, which is 1 21b, 80z. to each individual. 
And that his neighbour's family, conſiſting of twenty per- 
fons, conſumed 3o81b, which is 151b. 60z. to each; and I 


believe it will be allowed that people of this rank conſume 


more ſalt for their numbers than the lower claſſes of people 


who are ten times more Numerous. 


has 
LL 


ee 

has occaſion for, which idea, with ſingular- ad- 
dreſs, he ſhapes to anſwer different purpoſes. 
Firſt, when each perſon was to conſume 333lb. 
it ſerved him to calculate how much falt was 
ſmuggled annually irom Ireland to Scotland, 


in order that the Scotch ſhould alſo conſume 
332lb. each perſon. 


And this to — that the Iriſh ſhould get no 
rock ſalt, —When each individual in England 
daily cat 20 ounces of flour or 26 ounces of 


bread—the falt they conſumed ſhould nearly pay 
the whole falt duty of the nation. 


And when the Pays de S con- 
ſumed by cating and ſupplying their neighbours 


19% lb. of falt, each individual in England | 


muſt, by 4 fair e/:imate, conſumed 2 5Ib. of falt. 


T his to ſhew the neceſſity of a commutation tax— 
But if a man makes truth the baſis of his writings, 
he can never be reduced to the neceſſity of ſup- 

porting his caſe by offering ſuch arguments as 
theſe. However, having already continued this 
ſubje& farther than was intended, I ſhall leave 
the noble Lord to purſue or relinquiſh his illuſi- 
on, according to his fancy, and ſhall cloſe 


uith a few remarks from Mr. Necker, worthy ot 
the reader's $ notice. 


e 

He fays that the ſalt duties of France in the 

year. 1784, amounted to 60 millions of livres, 

or about 2, 626, 2621. ſterl. That the King pays 

7,650,000 livres for purchaſe, commiſſion, mea- 
erent, e and freight. 


That the corps de Bregades, e 8 
protect the duties, amount to 23, ooo moe 


That there are 3 3,700 ſeizures within doors. 


And that thete has been arreſted yearly on 
the high-ways and other places, eſpecially on 
the frontiers of Britanny, and in the direQor- 

ſhips of K Saval and Anger. 


EM men. 

1,800 women. 

6, 600 children. 

1,100 horſes. : 
3 50 wheeled carriages. fo 8 


Ihe greateſt part of the women and children 
are ſoon releaſed that the number of priſoners 
are uſually from 17 to 1800 ; and that about 


Zoo are ſent to the Gallies annually, for ſmug. | 
; n ſalt and tobacco. a 


